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Editorial Notes 


Tue ever-widening scope of the interests of the Journat or Ap- 
PLIED SocioLocy is indicated by the recent addition of the following 
professors of sociology to our editorial board, namely, Romanzo 
Adams, University of Hawaii, Clarence R. Johnson, Robert College, 
Constantinople, and G. W. Sarvis, University of Nanking, China. 
In the next issue of the Journat Dr. Adams will have an important 
article on the Japanese birth rate in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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Tue rising tide of race prejudice is indicated by the reports that 
an increasing number of football teams are refusing to play against 
teams which have a Negro on them. Are we reverting to a lower 
level than that of the citizen who said that he is “200 per cent Amer- 


ican and hates everybody not American”? 


One or the strong points of the meetings of the American Socio- 
logical Society that were held in Washington, D. C., during the Hol- 
idays was the emphasis on social research. Past sociological methods 
are no longer adequate; new and better tools of social research are 
needed if the most fundamental elements in human association are 
to be discovered. 


AN INTERNATIONAL conference for limitation of aerial armament is 
becoming urgent. The report that France has 5,000 planes for mili- 
tary service is only one significant fact out of many that might be 
given. The Washington Conference in 1921 is an excellent precedent 
for President Coolidge to follow at this time regarding limitation of 
military aircraft. 


Governor Pincuort’s statement regarding the Volstead Act that 
“too many of the enforcement officers were wets, appointed through 
the influence of wet senators,” and President Coolidge’s request that 
all the Federal law enforcement officers be put under civil service in- 
dicates one important reason why the Eighteenth Amendment is 
not being enforced better than it is. 


Grace Assotrt of the Children’s Bureau asserts that there has been 
a general increase of 57 per cent in child labor since the Supreme 
Court decided that the Federal Child Labor Law was unconstitu- 
tional. Miss Abbott discloses conditions in various communities, 
such as the fact that in Waterbury, Connecticut, alone, work per- 
mits have increased 800 per cent since the Child Labor Law was 
made null and void. 


In a paper read before the American Association for Organizing 
Family Work, David H. Holbrook said: “So long as family life is 
inter-city in its relationships, organized family social work will nec- 
essarily be inter-city in practice. The case work of a family welfare 
society is therefore directly conditioned for good and for bad by the 
extent to which case work is undertaken in other communities and 
by the standards there obtaining.” The Association is doing much 
to standardize case work and to foster cooperation between different 
communities. 
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THE TREND OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 


Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Tue InstitTuTE for Social Research, held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, August 20-30, had several unusual and 
striking characteristics. First, and almost unheard of in 
the pressure and haste of modern existence, was its length, 
a conference stretching over ten days! Then, too, and 
most unconventional, there were no prepared papers, not 
even a prearranged program. Besides, this “social clinic” 
was limited to persons actually engaged in research. The 
new and challenging note of the Institute was the present- 
ing of research projects and their analysis from the stand- 
point of the improvement of the technique of investigation. 
Accordingly, there was an entire lack of interest in the 
findings of a study, but absorbing attention focussed upon 
methods of research. 

The significance of the Institute cannot be gauged by 
the attendance, which was small and, in the main, made up 
of present or former members of the Society for Social 
Research, an organization of graduate students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The registration did not far exceed 
sixty persons, but nearly this number was present at every 
session. The real import of the Institute, in the opinion of 
the writer, lies in its success in disclosing to its members 
the present trend of sociological research in the United 
States. Far more significant than the novel features of 
the Institute and the intense interest of the small group of 
research students taking part was the progress made in 
defining the field of sociological research, in blocking off 
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certain of the major types of investigation, and in the com- 
parison and criticism of the technique of the individual 
projects. 


THE FIELD OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


At the opening session, Professor Robert E. Park, the 
director of the Institute, outlined the scope and aim of so- 
ciological investigation. The distinction between the aims 
and methods of history and sociology, so often confused 
with each other, offered, in his judgment, the clearest way 
of stating the objective and interest of sociology. History 
seeks to revive an event of the past with all its individuality 
of time, place, and sequence. For history, like the mem- 
ory of an individual, enables us to relive the past in the 
perspective of the present. Sociology, on the contrary, is 
interested not in what is individual, but in what is general, 
about an event, or events. Sociology studies the event, not 
for itself, but in order to describe the common processes 
of change in which this event and like events take place. 
A process in distinction from an event has no location in 
time nor place; from the standpoint of sociology it is uni- 
versal, that is to say, it can be repeated. The aim of his- 
tory is the unceasing recording and re-interpretation of 
interesting and significant human experience; the goal of 
sociology is to describe, explain, and ultimately to predict 
the typical patterns of human behavior. The historical 
method is one of criticism, as the authenticity of the docu- 
ment, the relative reliability of different sources, the val- 
idity of interpretation, and the like. The sociological 
method is that of science, as the working hypothesis, and 
the technique of comparison and experimentation in order 
to arrive at findings verifiable by other persons using the 
same methods. 
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TYPES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


With this statement of sociology as a natural science, 
the Institute adopted an interesting procedure for the or- 
ganization of its program. The members were invited to 
submit a statement of their research projects’ and these 
were classified into appropriate groups. Committees were 
formed for each group and problems were discussed in 
committee meetings before reports were made in the gen- 
eral session. Four main types of research projects emerged: 


(1) Community studies: as of the slum, the natural history 
of vice areas, an immigrant community, a residential 
area. 

(2) Personality studies: as of wholesome boys, the delin- 
quent girl, the child in the family environment, the 
adolescent. 

(3) Studies of groups: as of the family, the gang, the sect, 
the hobo. 

(4) Studies in public opinion: as of the newspaper, the Ne- 
gro in America, Americanization. 


This grouping of research projects was not thought of 
as complete or final. Furthermore, it cannot be objected 
that this classification is merely academic, because it cor- 
responds roughly with the developing fields of wide interest 


*Among the research projects presented were: the determination of natural 
areas; the slum as an area of disintegration and reorganization; the natural history of 
vice areas; the hotel as an index of changes in city life; the natural history of city 
missions; the ecology of the city in relation to politics; case studies of community 
organization; a method of estimating the human resources of an urban community; 
an investigation of the lower North Side community to determine the incidence 
of competent persons and their interest in, and relation to local community prob- 
lems; a study of isolated religious sects; a study of the mind of sects; the study of 
the religious prophet as a leader; a study of boys’ gangs; a study of the distribu- 
tion of desertion and divorce in Chicago; the organization of bibliographical material 
for the study of the Negro; a study of public opinion in the field of race relations; 
a study of race prejudice; the backgrounds of American social psychology; a method 
of analysis of the Lutheran mind; methods and materials for the study of life organ- 
ization; an outline for the personality study of juvenile delinquents; the statistical 
study of social attitudes; an investigation’ to determine controls of case work in a 
social agency; a study of industrial morale; the group method of research and preser- 
vation of materials in sociology classes; the technique of map-making, and graphic 
presentation. 
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and investigation in large part outside of commonly recog- 
nized sociological research. Investigations in city plan- 
ning, or what is now coming to be known as regional stud- 
ies, and in zoning, all represent studies dealing with fun- 
damental conditions and factors of community life. En- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in personality studies are a 
variety of specialists, psychologists, psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, social workers, teachers, who are securing an in- 
creasing audience for their reports. The literary and his- 
torical accounts of groups, as well as a growing conviction 
of the interrelationship of the behavior of the person with 
that of his groups, suggest the richness of a field which still 
lies fallow. The problems that obsess the public are as 
yet, for the most part, matters of dogma, opinion and prop- 
aganda, although it is increasingly evident that their solu- 
tion requires the finding of facts. Notable examples of the 
significance of sociological research for the problems sub- 
ject to public opinion are the Americanization Studies of 
the Carnegie Corporation, and the study of “The Negro 
in Chicago” by the Commission on Race Relations. 


COMMUNITY STUDIES 


An explicit statement of the distinction between society 
and the community, heretofore confused in literature, 
opened up the field of community study to thorough-going 
sociological research. “Society is the more abstract and 
inclusive term, and society is made up of social groups, 
each possessing its own specific type of organization but 
having at the same time all the general characteristics of 
society in the abstract. Community is the term applied 
to societies and social groups where they are considered 
from the point of view of the geographical distribution of 
the individuals and institutions of which they are com- 
posed.” 
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Ecology, which has developed in the study of plant and 
animal communities, has direct bearing upon the study of 
the human community because the processes of competi- 
tion, succession, and segregation determine the geograph- 
ical distribution not only of the flora and fauna but of 
human beings as well. Yet at present there is no system- 
atic work on human ecology or social geography to com- 
plement the several excellent treatises on plant and animal 
ecology. 

In England for years under the leadership of Patrick 
Geddes,* sociologists have been identified with regional 
studies. In the United States, community studies with a 
similar ecological interest have been carried on under the 
impetus given by the research of Charles J. Galpin into 
the social anatomy of the rural community.* Rural sociol- 
ogists have developed a technique to determine the bound- 
aries of certain natural rural areas, as communities and 
neighborhoods. In the meetings of the Institute a lively 
discussion centered upon the method of determining local 
community and neighborhood boundaries in the city. The 
distinction was made between the natural area as geo- 
graphically conditioned and the natural organization of 
the community. The natural organization of the commu- 
nity, in the sense of common economic interests and the 
traditional or quite spontaneous social groupings as in im- 
migrant colonies or boys’ gangs, was further set off from 
the formal organizataion of the community, for example, 
through a commuity council. 

Since the conception of the community regards the in- 
dividuals composing society as dispersed over an area, the 
fact of their distribution is all important. The map is 
therefore an indispensable instrument of community 


* Park, Robert E. and Burgess, Ernest W., Introduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology, p. 161. , 


* Geddes, Patrick, Cities in Evolution. 
*Galpin, Charles J., The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community. 
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study. The growth of the community, increases and de- 
creases of local areas in population, the segregation of eco- 
nomic and social classes, the incidence of poverty, vice and 
crime, the influence of local institutions may all be geo- 
graphically spread out on maps. Ultimately it is hoped to 
obtain some device or index for the measurement of these 
and all the other changes that are taking place in the com- 
munity, as by differences in land values, or in the rate of 
mobility. 

With the growth of the community and the division of 
labor there takes place a segregation by areas of social and 
personality types. Hobohemia, the Ghetto, the Latin 
Quarter, the Underworld, Philistia attract and hold indi- 
viduals of different temperamental and occupational types. 
By a process of selection persons find their way into the 
particular environments where they can live and realize 
their wishes. Accordingly, personality studies throw light 
upon the natural organization of the community and the 
reasons for the success or failure of welfare policies and 
programs in dealing with personal and family problems. 


PERSONALITY STUDIES 


Corresponding to the distinction between the commu- 
nity and society is the difference now recognized between 
the individual and the person.” The community, narrowly 
defined, is a collection of individuals whose unity is deter- 
mined in the main by their distribution over a given area. 
Society is an organization of interacting persons, inde- 
pendent therefore more or less of geographical barriers and 
distances. The solidarity of society consists in the com- 
mon customs, memories, and loyalties, or what Wissler 
calls cultural complexes.” Human nature is probably 


* Burgess, Ernest W., “The Study of the Delinquent as a Person,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, XXVIII, May, 1923, pp. 657-80. 


*Wissler, Clark M., Man and Culture. 
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little more than the assimilation by the individual of the 
culture of the group. When to the notion of human na- 
ture and the self as a social product, developed by James, 
Baldwin, and Cooley, was added the conception of the per- 
son as the individual with status in society, it became fea- 
sible to define and to develop the sociological study of per- 
sonality. 

Indispensable for the sociological study of personality 
is a theory of the human wishes. W. I. Thomas shows 
how for the person the wishes for new experience, security, 
response and recognition have something similar to the 
organic urgency of hunger and thirst for the individual.’ 
At any rate, normal personal development seems to de- 
mand the wholesome expression of all these wishes. So- 
cial organization by its very nature sets certain limits up- 
on some of the cruder forms of the concrete expression of 
these wishes, but generally provides, by the mechanism of 
sublimation, for their refined or vicarious expression. Par- 
ticularly, in periods of change, the existing social organiza- 
tion fails to give adequate expression for the wishes of the 
person, and his conduct becomes, in consequence, perverse. 
Adolescent unrest, juvenile delinquency, the craving for 
stimulation, “wild” and rebellious behavior, or cynicism, 
pessimism, tedium vitae are all manifestations, in varying 
degrees, of the interrelationship between personal and so- 
cial disorganization. 

How far the psychiatrist beginning with the study of the 
individual has progressed toward the sociological] point of 
view may be seen in the notable series of the “Judge Baker 
Foundation Case Studies” by William Healy and Augusta 
F. Bronner. The outstanding volume which states and ex- 
hibits the sociological technique for the study of person- 
ality is “The Unadjusted Girl” by Thomas.* 


"Thomas, W. I., The Unadjusted Girl, Chapter I, “The Wishes.” 


* See also Thomas, W. I., and Znaniecki, Florian, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
wd America, Vol. II 
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STUDIES OF GROUPS 


The study of the person naturally goes over into the 
study of the groups of which he is a member and which are 
for him his “social world.” Yet while thousands of special- 
ists are investigating the behavior of individuals, only a 
handful are studying the behavior of groups. The family, 
perhaps, should be excepted from this statement, although 
research upon family life has, so far as the writer is aware, 
been confined to the family not as a social group, but as 
an aggregate of the individuals composing it. Unquestion- 
ably, the field of group behavior is peculiarly that of the 
sociologist. 

One of the reports at the Institute on the study of boys’ 
gangs by Frederic M. Thrasher illustrated in a signal way 
the application of sociological technique to research upon 
a primary group. Here were described, in microscopic 
fashion, all the processes of interaction, competition, con- 
flict, accommodation and assimilation, that are taking 
place in society on a grander but more complex scale. So- 
ciological concepts such as human wishes, intimacy, isola- 
tion, collective representation were found to be more ade- 
quate for the explanation of gang behavior, than current 
interpretations in terms of hypothetical “gang instinct.” 
Mr. Thrasher’s study was based upon an enumeration of 
1,000 gangs in Chicago and an intensive study and classi- 
fication of typical gangs. 

All primary social groups like the gang possess for their 
members the whole gamut of human interests and exem- 
plify, in miniature to be sure, all the processes of the in- 
clusive society. Accordingly, the life of any group, as 
the family, the gang, the crowd, has an importance not 
only for itself but for an understanding of the larger social 
life. The discovery of the person and the group as units 
of social research may well be conceived as momentous for 
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sociology, as the attention since Pasteur upon the cell as 
the unit of research has been for biology. 


STUDIES OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Subjects of interest to the public are issues, matters of 
conflict, the so-called “controversial question.” Discus- 
sion of an issue is carried on by a conservative party hold- 
ing fast for “things as they are,” and a radical party stand- 
ing uncompromisingly for “things as they should be.” 
Discussion takes place by news, opinion, and propaganda. 
The editorial page of our newspapers and our liberal jour- 
nals of opinion alike still put their faith in the dogmas of 
omniscience and infallibility of judgment.° 

Yet everywhere in our public life a tendency is present 
to substitute fact for opinion as the basis of social action. 
The bureaus of fact-finding in the legislative and adminis- 
trative branches of our government, the private founda- 
tions for social investigation, the extension of the survey 
idea as a precondition to community action all represent 
this shift of attention from opinion to fact. Studies of pub- 
lic opinion, of a problem in terms of the clashes of opinion, 
of the conflict of interests and wishes of persons and groups 
have only recently been made. The two outstanding ex- 
amples of such studies have already been mentioned, 
namely, “The Americanization Studies” of the Carnegie 
Foundation and the study of “The Negro in Chicago.” 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION 


Throughout the Institute the emphasis was upon re- 
search, in the sense of improving technique rather than 
upon investigation, in the sense of fact finding. But the 
interdependence of sociological research and of the “rising 
tide” of social investigation was recognized and stressed. 


*Compare Salmon, Lucy M., The Newspaper and the Historian, Chapter XI, 
“The Editor and the Editorial.” 
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Current social investigation often provides the research 
student with records and data of great sociological value 
which he could otherwise obtain only through excessive 
outlays of time and money. Likewise social research be- 
cause of its experimental point of view and emphasis upon 
improvement of technique is in a position to present to the 
practical investigator new methods for studying problems. 

In stating clearly the scientific method in Sociology, in 
mapping out the main types of research, and in demon- 
strating the sociological technique for the study of modern 
problems, the Institute appears to have contributed its 
share to the present trend of sociological research. 


ww 


GREATER equality in the distribution of wealth would tend to bring 
about greater equality in the birth rate. Holmes, Studies in Evolu- 
tion and Eugenics, p. 105. 


INTELLIGENCE has discovered the means of outwitting nature by 
sacrificing posterity to present welfare. Intelligence, like time, de- 
vours its own offspring. Holmes, Studies in Evolution and Eugenics, 


p. 133. 


LANGUAGES are more to us than systems of thought transference. 
They are invisible garments that drape themselves about our spirit 
and give a predetermined form to all its symbolic expression. Sapir, 
Language, p. 236. 


THE AVERAGE American youth is early taught the vision of success 
—it finds expression in his games. The end of his sports is to win— 
to be successful. We can never take away from American athletic 
games the desire to win, but we can so control them through stand- 
ards of sportsmanship and fair play that they will teach a better 
spirit of friendliness—and inculcate a more sympathetic spirit for 
later life. W. P. Bowen and E. D. Mitchell, The Theory of Organ- 
ized Play, p. 366. 











LEADERSHIP AND GROUP ACTIVITY 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


ScIENCE advances by the critical testing of hypotheses 
against facts. The author of this article has arrived at 
the following hypotheses of leadership and group activity 
as a result of observation of and participation in various 
forms of group activity. The hypotheses are now pre- 
sented for criticism and further testing out by sociologists. 

Observers of social relations are familiar with the rise 
and fall of group activity; with the growth, integration, 
and disintegration of group life; and with the phenomena 
of leadership of several different groups being vested in a 
small inner circle of fairly constant personnel. 

These phenomena of social organization may be ap- 
proached in a purely descriptive manner; they may be an- 
alyzed in terms of psychological motivation ; but they have 
rarely been studied in terms of quantitative measurement. 
It is the object of this article to outline a method of pro- 
cedure that provides a suggestive way of measuring some 
of the aspects of leadership and group activity. In phys- 
ical science intangible things and forces are measured in- 
directly, e.g., by their effects. We cannot approach a 
planet and break off a piece of it to be made the subject of 
chemical analysis in the laboratory, but we do know some- 
thing of the composition of certain planets and stars by 
means of spectrum analysis. Similarly in the field of so- 
cial relations many of the forces with which we deal are 
very obscure in their essence and highly intangible and er- 
ratic, but this should not prove an insurmountable ob- 
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stacle to the measurement of them in terms of their effects. 
As it is well to take a simple problem in the beginning, 
let us select a small community of 4,000 inhabitants for 
the purpose of discovering what sources of information 
about leadership and group activity exist in tangible form. 
We might easily find that the following groupings of the 
inhabitants have taken place: 


1. Religious 
(1) Methodist church 
(2) Baptist church 
(3) Catholic church 
etc. 
2. Occupational 
(1) County medical association 
(2) Ministerial association 
(3) Board of Trade 
(4) Painters’ union 
(5) Plumbers’ union 
etc. 
itical 
(1) Democratic club 
(2) Republican club 
etc. 
4. Social 
(1) Country club 
(2) Woman’s club 
(3) Fraternal lodges 
etc. 


o>) 


Each one of these groupings and others not mentioned 
that may exist, should be studied in terms of quantitative 
evidences of their activity that are a matter of record and 
that are accessible. The following quantitative facts are 
usually a matter of record or may be derived from the rec- 
ords, providing the investigator takes the time to gain the 
confidence of the leaders of the different groups, without 
which the investigation can hardly be made: 
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1. Membership 


(1) Total members by years for a term of years 
(2) Active members as determined by— 
a—Average attendance as a per cent of total 
membership for a term of years 
b—Membership on committees, average 
numbers as a per cent of members for a 
term of years 
c—Distribution and average financial sup- 
port by members 
2. Continuity of personnel in the chairmanships for a 
term of years 
3. Cross section of membership personnel in different 
groups based on careful comparative study of the 
membership lists of the groups 
(1) Number of names common to— 
a—Two or more lists 
b—Three or more lists 
c—Etc., for a number of years 
(2) Number of names common to— 


a—Two or more committees i) 1e same 
group 

b—Two or more committees in more than 
one group 


At this point the hypothesis may be advanced: There 
is a direct correlation between the number of groups that 
the average person may belong to and the intensity of his 
participation in each group activity as indicated by such 
objective facts as regularity of attendance, membership 
on committees, and financial support. 

If this hypothesis meets the affirmative test of studies 
made by observers other than the present author, then it 
would seem that we might discover a saturation point for 
group activity within a given community. It is a well 
known fact of empirical observation that some communi- 
ties are over-organized, while others are under-organized. 
It would seem possible to trace this saturation point of 
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group activity back to the individual citizen’s range of elas- 
ticity for participation in group activity, which in turn 
may be roughly measured as indicated. 

The method of study here outlined should throw some 
light upon the question of why some groups are dying out 
and others are spontaneously springing into being, while 
others enjoy vigorous life for a long period. 

Perhaps our analysis may at this point be made clear by 
using the familiar circle diagram of group membership. 
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May it not be that leadership is usually vested in that 
inner circle of personnel common to several groups? It 
has certainly been my observation and experience that in 
the average small community the leaders are active in 
several different groups. At this point the hypothesis may 
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be advanced: (2) Leadership in the community is usually 
vested in an inner circle of personnel common to several 
active groups. 

Leaders are persons of greater activity than the average 
and so their range of elasticity for participation in group 
activities is greater than the average man’s. This inner 
circle of common personnel may be studied in terms of 
educational advantage, wealth, age, nationality, and other 
objective characteristics. 

Factions and cliques are frequent characteristics of 
group activities. In other words, there is a polarization of 
leadership within the community. There is more than 
one inner circle of common personnel. The interlacings 
of groups are often complex in extreme. We find leader- 
ship function polarized as in A and B of the diagram. This 
consideration brings us to another hypothesis: polariza- 
tion of leadership within the community as between groups 
tends to elaborate until some leader’s range of elasticity 
for participation in group activity is passed, when some 
one or more groups begin to disintegrate until an equilib- 
rium of group activity 1s restored. This process is accom- 
panied by a redistribution of membership between operat- 
ing groups, new allegiances are formed, new loyalties de- 
veloped, and polarization of leadership again begins to 
elaborate until the process repeats itself. 

If these hypotheses supply a description of certain as- 
pects of the social process and prove approximately accu- 
rate, it should be possible to discover by quantitative meas- 
urement the saturation point of group activity for com- 
munities of different sizes and oppositions. It would seem 
to be worth while to discover the range of elasticity of the 
average citizen’s participation in group activity for rural 
communities, high schools, and other simple communities. 
The comparative study of several similar communities 
might lead to the discovery and formulation by an induc- 
tive procedure of important principles of group activity. 








THE CULTURE CONCEPT IN SOCIAL SCIENCE* 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 


Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


No one KNows better than those working in the field of 
sociology itself that a vast deal of its voluminous literature 
could be swept away without serious loss to science or phil- 
osophy. This is possible because most of the scant century 
that has elapsed since Comte began the systematic study 
of society has been largely wasted in developing a false trail 
blazed by Herbert Spencer and his followers. It is only 
in recent years that we are coming to see that this trail 
leads nowhere except into a jungle of organicist analogies 
and pseudo-social biological notions, through which the 
real territory and field of the social sciences can never be 
reached. 

Far from being an extension of biology, the social sci- 
ences begin where the biological sciences end, and that is 
at the level where culture appears. Culture itself is, in the 
generally accepted definition by the veteran anthropolo- 
gist, E. B. Tylor, “that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of so- 
ciety.” It is a phenomenon exclusively human and social. 
That is to say, culture is not the possession, so far as yet 
shown, of animals, and, on the other hand, no human 
group was ever found lacking a culture of relatively high 
complexity. In this respect a tremendous gulf separates 
man and the lower forms of life, the anthropoid apes and 
social insects not excepted. The social sciences all oper- 
ate on this side of the gap, and the only kind of evolution 
with which they are directly concerned is social evolution. 


* A paper read before the Iowa Association of Economists and Sociologists, April. 
1923. 
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Social evolution has actually taken place, and it is the 
distinctive task of the social sciences to understand and 
control it. In so far as the knowledge of organic and cos- 
mic evolution is necessary to lend reality to social evolu- 
tion in the mind of the student, it becomes a prerequisite, 
to be sure, but it furnishes neither the basic concepts nor 
the method of study for the social sciences. In fact the 
physical and biological sciences as such know nothing 
about the existence of culture, and the same may be said 
for individual, though not for social, psychology. As de- 
scribed by Thomas,’ social psychology is the general, in- 
terpretive science of the subjective side of sociéty, serving 
as an instrumental discipline for all the social sciences, 
each of the latter having for its distinctive field some spe- 
cial class or classes of social values. These “social values” 
themselves are defined as those things in the natural or 
social environment which have acquired a meaning for the 
members of the group, by serving as actual or possible 
objects for their activities, i. e., their attitudes. 

It is the thesis of this paper that social values, expressed 
in the comprehensive term culture, constitute the distinc- 
tive and only field of the social sciences. This order of 
reality presents a distinct field of phenomena and should 
be studied by whatever methods its unbiased examination 
suggests, without regard, except for philosophical or inspi- 
rational considerations, to any other field of study or order 
of phenomena. 

The above remark concerning Mr. Spencer’s organicist 
analogies was not meant to voice any lack of appreciation 
for his transcendent ability or his real service, as a pioneer 
in sociological thinking. The fact is that Spencer clearly 
grasped the nature and significance of culture, although 
he neglected to develop the idea. The significant phrase, 
“the super-organic,’ was apparently originated and de- 


*“Methodological Note” in Volume I of The Polish Peasant. 
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fined by him as early, as 1876. Recent writers have elab- 
orated this concept in a very illuminating way, and it is 
becoming one of the most fundamental ideas, if not the 
most fundamental, in the entire terminology of the social 
sciences. The following sentences from Spencer’s Prin- 
ciples of Sociology,’ will show how clearly he grasped the 
concept: 

“Of the three broadly-distinguished kinds of Evolution, 
we come now tothe third . . . Super-organic Evolu- 
tion . . . I mean that accumulation of super-organic 
products which we commonly distinguish as artificial, but 
which, philosophically considered, are no less natural than 
all others resulting from evolution.” (After specifying 
material appliances, language, science, customs, philoso- 
phies, and arts, he goes on to say:) 

“All these various orders of super-organic products . . . 

form together an immensely-voluminous, immensely-com- 
plicated, and immensely-powerful set of influences. Dur- 
ing social evolution these influences are ever modifying in- 
dividuals and modifying society, while being modified by 
both. They gradually form what we may consider either 
as a non-vital part of the society itself, or else as an addi- 
tional environment, which eventually becomes even more 
important than the original environments—so much more 
important that there arises the possibility of carrying on 
a high type of social life under inorganic and organic con- 
ditions which originally would have prevented it. 
As societies progress in size and structure, they work in 
one another, now by their war-struggles and now by their 
industrial intercourse, profound metamorphoses. And the 
ever-accumulating, ever-complicating super-organic prod- 
ucts, material and mental, constitute a further set of fac- 
tors, which become more and more influential causes of 
change.””* 


*Vol. I, Ch. 1. "Ibid, pp. 3-8; 14-16. 
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Investigators in the field of ethnology, particularly in the 
United States, have recently made valuable contributions 
to social science in their researches into the nature of the 
super-organic, or cultural, phenomena. Thus Professor 
Kroeber, writing in the American Journal of Sociology, 
says: 

“We begin . . . with the belief in the equal reality 
of four kinds of phenomena: those of matter and force as 
such, those of life as such, those of consciousness, and those 
of social life or culture. These four varieties of facts of 
experience may also be denominated as the inorganic, the 
directly organic or vital, the mentally organic or psychic, 
and the civilizational or superorganic or, better, super- 
psychic.” 

Professor Kroeber complains of Spencer, because while 
employing the term, as we have seen, “these superorganic 
products, or civilization . . . are treated by Spencer 
absolutely on a level with suborganic factors.”* Writing 
elsewhere, under the title, “The Superorganic,”* Kroeber 
suggests that the utter divergence between social and or- 
ganic forces will perhaps never be fully grasped until the 
mentality of the so-called social insects, the bees and ants, 
is thoroughly realized. “Social the ant is,” he admits, “in 
the sense that she associates; but she is so far from: being 
social in the sense of possessing civilization, of being in- 
fluenced by non-organic forces, that she would better be 
known as the anti-social animal.” ~ 

On the other hand we read further that, with the advent 
of culture, which occurred among the men of Neanderthal 
and Le Moustier during glacial times at the latest, “A new 
factor had arisen which was to work out its own indepen- 
dent consequence, slowly and of little apparent import at 
first, but gathering weight, and dignity, and influence; a 


* Ibid. 
"In The American Anthropologist, April-June, 1917. 
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factor that had passed beyond natural selection, that was 
no longer wholly dependent on any agency of organic evo- 
lution, and that, however rocked and swayed by the os- 
cillations of the heredity that underlay it, nevertheless 
floated unimmersibly upon it.” 

Among other ethnologists who have helped to clarify 
our conceptions with respect to this fourth order of phe- 
nomena, aside from Dr. Franz Boas, the leader of the 
newer school of American ethnologists, author of The 
Mind of Primitive Man and innumerable monographs, one 
calls to mind Dr. Robert H. Lowie, who, in his Culture 
and Ethnology (New York, 1917), shows the relative in- 
adequacy of geography and psychology to explain the ac- 
tual facts of any concrete culture, and holds that a culture 
is a largely self-caused and closed system, explainable 
principally in terms of co-existing or pre-existing culture. 
Professor A. A. Goldenweiser, in his Early Civilization 
(New York, 1922), takes less radical ground with respect 
to the influence of general psychological elements, but he, 
also, reduces the racial and environmental factors to rela- 
tive insignificance; while Dr. Clark Wissler, in his book, 
The American Indian (New York, 1922), and in other of 
his writings, takes substantially the same ground, laying 
special stress upon Azstorical explanation.° 

To those accustomed to think of ethnology as the study 
of races it may sound strange to hear these writers spoken 
of as ethnologists, but not so to any one who has followed 
the more recent development of this branch of anthropol- 
ogy. Along with discovery that the essential differences 
between human races usually turn out to be differences 
in the accumulated super-organic products of the group- 
experience, there has gone a shifting of attention from the 


*See his article, “Historical and Psychological Interpretations for Culture,” in 
Science, N. S. Vol. XLIII, No. 1102, Feb. 11, 1916; also Man and Culture, New 


York, 1923. 
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physical and mental criteria of races to their respective 
cultures or civilizations. This movement of thought has 
been so marked in the case of ethnology that Dr. Lowie is 
emboldened to say that “culture is, indeed, the sole and 
exclusive subject-matter of ethnology,” 

Whatever may be the final division of labor between the 
various social sciences, it is worthy of note that the earliest 
Americen sociologist, Dr. Lester F. Ward, held more or 
less implicitly from the start the thesis which he declared 
explicitly in his Pure Sociology (New York, 1903), namely 
that “the subject-matter of sociology is human achieve- 
ment.”* The sum total of achievement he calls “civiliza- 
tion,” and in his conception of it institutions occupied a 
large place. In fact he says: “All achievements are insti- 
tutions, and there is a decided gain to the mind, in seeking 
to determine the true subject-matter of sociology, to re- 
gard human institutions and human achievements as syn- 
onymous terms, and as constituting, in the broadest sense 
of both, the field of research of a great science.”” 

Ward thought that sociology should concern itself only 
with the institutions of the historical, or “civilized” races, 
leaving primitive cultures to anthropology, but this dis- 
tinction is breaking down at present. For instance, Gold- 
enweiser argues, in his Early Civilization, that all cultures, 
from the lowest to the highest, reveal the same principal 
elements in various stages of development; while Professor 
William I. Ogburn, another adherent of the same school of 
thought, has begun the significant task’® of applying some 
of the cultural concepts of ethnology to the study of mod- 
ern, contemporary society. 

With the above-mentioned qualifications, we may say 
that Ward was completely in line with the most recent 
thought in social science, in constantly laying the main 


"Op. cit. "Op. cit., p. 15. * Tbid., p. 31. 
*In his recent book entitled Social Change, New York, 1922. 
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emphasis upon the super-organic, or cultural phenome- 
non: and he also perceived with unsurpassed clearness 
some of its essential characteristics, among these the fact 
that no animal possesses it; that it accumulates; and that 
it is transmitted solely by tradition, or social inheritance. 
Despite his constant disposition to expand his discussion 
into a cosmic philosophy, and notwithstanding his habit, 
natural to a distinguished palaeontologist such as he was, 
of building an imposing biological evolutionary approach 
to all his discussions of social and cultural phenomena, 
the discriminating reader of Ward’s works can hardly fail 
to recognize the striking modernity and present signifi- 
cance of the more original aspects of his thought. I refer 
again to his emphasis upon achievement, institutions, civ- 
ilization—in other words, the culture concept of modern 
ethnologists, or the “social values” of Professor Thomas. 

It will be recalled that Ward avowed a very warm re- 
gard for Major J. W. Powell, long associated, as a govern- 
ment ethnologist, with the Smithsonian Institution, where 
Ward also spent the middle years of his life. The mutual 
admiration felt by these two scholars was directed not only 
to personal qualities, but each held the other in the very 
highest esteem for sheer intellectual power, and their so- 
cial philosophy seems to have been in substantial agree- 
ment. Therefore it is of peculiar interest to note that 
Major Powell, in a series of articles which began with the 
very first issue of the American Anthropologist, definitely 
classifies sociology as “the science of institutions.”"* In so 
saying, he defended, even more explicitly, the position 
taken by Ward about the same time, and which was appar- 
ently the joint product of their closely associated thinking. 

This is all the more interesting when one observes that 
precisely the same field has been assigned to sociology in 
one of the most recent and notable studies produced with- 


™ Loc. cit., N. S. Vol. I, No. 3, July, 1899. 
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in the field of social theory. I refer to the position taken 
by Professor W. I. Thomas in the work already referred to, 
wherein he suggests that “sociology, as a theory of social 
organization is . . . a special science of culture like 
economics or philology . . . .”'* Its business, ac- 
cording to Professor Thomas, is to study especially “the 
rules of behavior, and the actions viewed as conforming 
with these rules, (which) constitute with regard to their 
objective significance a certain number of more or less 
connected and harmonious systems which can generally be 
called social institutions, and the totality of institutions 
found in a concrete social group constitutes the social or- 
ganization of this group.” 

Let us now quote again from Major Powell, in order to 
see how strikingly similar are the views of Thomas to those 
uttered by Powell (and also by Ward, as has been shown) 
nearly two decades earlier. Says Powell: 


“An institution is a rule of conduct which men make by 
agreement or which is made for them by some authority 
which they recognize as such. Many, perhaps most, of 
these rules are of great antiquity and are observed as cus- 
toms, but new rules or modifications of rules are instituted 
from time to time as the exigencies of society demand. Thus 
an institution is a recognized law of conduct devised by men. 
Law and institution are often synonymous terms. We use 
the term law from the standpoint of considering the rule; we 
use the term institution from the standpoint of considering 
the origin of the rule. I prefer to define sociology as the 
science of law, because in the term sociology I wish to in- 
clude a study of the law itself and also to consider in what 
manner it originates and by what agency it is enforced, 
whether by sanctions of interest, sanctions of punishment, 
or sanctions of conscience.14 . . . When we examine the 
subject-matter of any treatise on sociology we usually find it 
dealing with the laws of institutions by which conduct is gov- 
erned, and with the attempt to enforce these laws by gov- 


* 0p. cit., Vol. I, p. 33. * bid. “Loc. cit, p. 475. 
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ernmental, moral, customary, ceremonial, and fashionable 
sanction. . . . sociology is the science of the control of 
human activities, not by mechanical devices as in mechanics, 
but by institutional devices.”!® 


In conclusion, let me say that I do not presume, least of 
all in this brief paper, to determine the field of sociology. 
While Ward, Powell, and Thomas were probably right in 
their agreement that it deals especially with social rules 
and institutions, including the attitudes produced by those 
rules,"* the whole problem awaits more exact statement. 
In any case it should be noted that the content of “so- 
ciology” as the convenient name for a somewhat compli- 
cated movement of thought, study, and social endeavor, 
will not necessarily be found identical with its final con- 
notation as a specific division in a severely logical classifi- 
cation of the sciences. Instead of social psychology and 
sociology, taken together under “social theory,” as in the 
terminology of Professor Thomas, it might conceivably 
turn out to be an expanded ethnology and collective psy- 
chology included under the inclusive word “sociology.” 

So far as method is concerned, we can of course never 
completely separate the processual or abstract procedure 
from the historical or depictive. One is as truly “scientific” 
as the other, and each implies the other. This holds with 
especial force for the social sciences, because every human 
group, or society, is a more or less unique thing, requiring 
to be explained partly by historical methods. Social psy- 
chology, of the kind which possesses value for the social 
sciences, is essentially the science of attitudes—not those 
organic or “natural” attitudes which one sees tabulated in 
text books on general psychology, because they, being com- 
mon to all individuals, explain little or nothing of the con- 
crete variety of social life. Social psychology, on the other 


 Ibid., p. 477. 
Thomas, Tbid 
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hand, studies the social, or cultural, attitudes, which are 
themselves the products of time and place. They arise, 
not exactly out of a common, even universal, mental en- 
dowment, but from the interaction of preéxisting attitudes 
and social values. The content of these values, that is 
to say, their meaning as objects of human activities, or at- 
titudes, is itself a product of the historical life-process of 
the particular group in question. It is therefore always 
more or less unique, and demands for its complete explana- 
tion recourse to historical considerations, particularly 
those of culture-history, or, as more commonly known, 
ethnology. 

Whether we call this general field sociology or social 
theory seems to me less important than that we recognize 
clearly its two fundamental aspects. The one interprets 
the subjective side of society, deals mainly with social at- 
titudes, and is now inaccurately known as social psychol- 
ogy ; the other studies the objective side of society, is con- 
cerned primarily with social values, and is now being de- 
veloped jointly by ethnology and sociology. Taking the 
Latin societas as its key-word and following the lead of 
Sumner and Keller in their derivation, from this group- 
term, of the adjective “societal,” it probably should 
be, and more than probably will not be, known as socie- 
tology." 


* If it were possible to ignore the history of terminology, and substitute more 
exactly descriptive terms, psychology would designate that science which studies the 
mental processes of individuals, while social psychology would name that study which 
investigates primarily the mental processes of the individual also, but views them 
as modified by contact with other mentalities. Both of these disciplines are essen- 
tially concerned with the individual mentality; hence both are properly called “psy- 
chology.” Two related disciplines are interested fundamentally in the group rather 
than the individual. The first is now known by some as collective psychology, but 
it should perhaps be called sociology, because its main concern is with the socius, 
or rather with the socii, or comrades, who are considered not as individuals but as 
interacting members of the collectivity. Last would come societology, which con- 
siders the societas, or society, in its objective aspects, both material and immaterial, 
studying primarily not man himself, whether viewed individually, socially, or collec- 
tively, but man in the sense of the human group and its products, particularly its 
culture, which is a comprehensive term for all the social values. 








IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE? 


FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR 


Professor of Sociology, University of Kansas 


THERE ARE a great many people in the United States 
who are trying to make prohibition a failure. There are a 
great many others, timid people, who are afraid it will fail. 
Let me say it will not fail. 

Anyone who is thoroughly acquainted with the forty 
years’ struggle of Kansas for prohibition will not despair 
of the present situation. The law was first passed under 
the domination of a political party of overwhelming major- 
ity, and it is probable that at that time a majority of the 
people of Kansas were not seriously and independently 
convinced that absolute prohibition was the best way to 
treat the liquor question. But once passed the people were 
determined to make the law a success. Temperance was 
taught in the schools, preached from the pulpit, and prop- 
agated through the influence of the W.C. T. U. and the 
State Temperance Union and the newspapers. Some prog- 
ress was made, until finally the economic question came 
into prominence after it was discovered by business men 
that a person indulging in strong drink was not fit for a 
position of responsibility. Great business took its stand 
against the liquor question. Gradually there was being 
built up a sentiment against the use of intoxicating liquor 
and a generation was being reared that not only had never 
seen an open saloon but were taught to believe that anyone 
indulging in the handling of liquor was a criminal. On the 
other hand, the great beer and liquor companies outside of 
the state of Kansas sought in every way to discredit pro- 
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hibition and to break down the law. This organization 
had tremendous power and it operated in the early period 
through Missouri, Colorado and Nebraska, and for a cer- 
tain period through Oklahoma. All sorts of devices were 
inaugurated to bring liquor into the state under violation 
of the law. But every time talk of bringing the question 
to the vote of the people was agitated, immediately the leg- 
islature met and tightened the law. The state of Kansas 
met every new contrivance for breaking down the law by 
more perfect legislation and by increased vigilance of the 
police power. One of the worst obstacles that the state had 
to contend with was the attitude of the federal government 
regarding the liquor question and its practice of licensing 
people to carry on the manufacture and sale of liquor in 
the state. Here was Kansas fighting enemies within, and 
the corruption of states out of sympathy with the law and 
fighting the federal government in order to maintain a law 
considered radical by the other states of the Union. It is 
true that in certain towns and in certain districts, especially 
labor districts, people continued to use intoxicating liquor 
to a limited extent. A careful investigation of each county 
and town in the state for the year 1914 showed that the 
amount of alcohol, beer, wine, whiskey, and gin consumed 
was less than three gallons per capita. When we consider 
that in the same year the United States, including Kansas, 
Iowa, and Maine, consumed twenty-two and one-half gal- 
lons per capita for the entire population, it shows that pro- 
hibition was practically achieved and the law was at least 
eighty-seven per cent efficient. Subsequently through the 
bone-dry law and the vigorous action of the Attorney 
General, consumption was greatly reduced until Kansas 
was practically “bone-dry.” Many towns and centers that 
had been in the habit of consuming liquor became actually 
dry. Kansas had won its struggle. 

But there is another side to the question more tremen- 
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dous than the bare fact of consuming a gallon of whiskey 
and that is the effect on the school and the increased sav- 
ings accounts in banks, and the material improvement of 
laborers shown everywhere; on certain streets hitherto 
dominated by the saloon and its accompanying evils of 
crime, vice, and corrupt politics, property increased in 
value and business of all kinds greatly improved, all of 
which showed an increased spiritual uplift of the people of 
the state. Then came the Great War, followed by national 
prohibition. We noticed that during the entire period of 
prohibition in Kansas very little liquor was consumed in 
country places. What was consumed was mostly in cities 
or population centers. The country was practically dry. 

With the income of the national prohibition law the great 
cities of the United States containing the great beer and 
whiskey centers were now arrayed against prohibition. 
The organized fight was now national, and Kansas, being 
a part of the nation, felt the pressure and became a little 
negligent on the prohibition question and probably more 
liquor is consumed, mostly of a vile quality, than immedi- 
ately preceding the national prohibitory act. The state 
was linked up with Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee and other great cities of the nation. We 
could not help but be more or less contaminated by this 
union. But the great majority of the people of the state 
are unshaken in their honest opinion of the great good of 
prohibition and are going to stand by it to the last issue. 
If the history of Kansas is typical of the American people 
it stands to reason that the federal government will have a 
long struggle for complete prohibition but in the long run 
it will win and those who think they can repeal the Vol- 
stead Act may look for something to take its place of a 
more drastic measure, and so the fight will go on in the leg- 
islative halls, in the schools, in the churches, in the homes, 
in the temperance societies, and in the business world, 
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which finds that liquor is the greatest enemy to business, 
until the United States will achieve practical prohibition. 
Let no one be deceived. The law of national prohibition 
has come to stay and actual prohibition will be accom- 
plished in spite of its enemies and the careless violation of 
the law by otherwise good citizens. Prohibition is not a 
failure. It will win in the long run. 


WS 


Tue Fact stands clear that wealth is conceived of increasingly in 
terms of public welfare. Weeks, The Control of the Social Mind, 
p. 86. 


Wuerue_r or not the idea is a pleasing one it is nevertheless a fact, 
that the American Negro group will presently disappear into the gen- 
eral population. Reuter, Population Problems, p. 278. 


Wuarever, in short, expresses the group’s concept of welfare will 
be for the individual an essential activity and will shape and modify 
his whole standard of consumption. Kyrk, 4 Theory of Consump- 
tion, p. 233. 


Crime will continue to increase so long as a better living can be 
made by gambling than by performing honest service. Nothing will 
do so much to stop crime as to bestow rewards upon the useful and 
stop rewarding useless functions. Warbasse, Co-operative Democ- 
racy, p. 248. 


Our Bopies, our domestic animals, and food plants, dwellings, 
stored foods, clothing, and refuse support such number of greedy 
organisms, and we parasitize on one another to such an extent that 
the biologist marvels how the race can survive. Wheeler, Social Life 
Among the Insects, p. 197. 


THE HIGH attainments, the permanence and continuity of Egyp- 
tian life, with a fuller record than that of any other country, will 
always render it the most important human growth for study, 
whether socially, politically, or in the history of invention, which is 
the life-blood of civilization. Petrie, Social Life in Ancient Egypt, 
p. 201. 








THE GROUP AS A VALID CONCEPT 


WALTER B. BODENHAFER 


Professor of Sociology, Washington University, St Louis 


In a former article an attempt was made to show that 
one of the characteristics of contemporary sociology in this 
country was the assumption of a group as a point of de- 
parture for its thinking.’ It was.pointed out that in mak- 
ing that assumption sociology is somewhat symptomatic 
of thought in other departments of philosophy and science, 
as well as expressive of a more or less blind but real trend 
in the folkways. This paper will attempt, in briefest fash- 
ion, to direct attention to two things: first, some of the 
aspects of the group point of view; second, a suggestion 
or two as to the validity of that assumption. 

Broadly described the group conception means that the 
student of social phenomena, who proceeds from that 
standpoint, may direct his attention to two types of en- 
deavor at least. In the first place he may seek to deal with 
the fact of human behavior in its individual aspects. In 
the second place, he may seek to study groups of individ- 
uals which assume such relations of more or less perma- 
nence that they become, for this particular purpose, enti- 
ties. A word or two ought to be said concerning each of 
these two possibilities of study and thought. 

As to the first of these it may be said that it is anenviron- 
mental point of view in that it involves the notion that the 
conduct or behavior of an individual implies relationships 
with a social milieu. The person is always in a setting of 
relationships or of stimuli and therefore the latter are al- 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXVI: 273, 425, 588, 716. 
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ways logically a part of the statement of his behavior. This 
view of the problem includes, of course, two phases; the 
problem of the genetic account of personality and behav- 
ior, and the problem of the immediate conduct of any indi- 
vidual in so far as it is a result of more contemporary re- 
lationships with other persons. The first phase is the core 
of a great deal of the literature which has appeared in so- 
ciology and social psychology. It is also the phase, unfor- 
tunately, which seems to be least in the consciousness of 
many writers in other fields. In some quarters, among the 
sociologists, this phase has developed a somewhat mystical 
concept which we may call the “self.” It may, however, 
be stated in terms more consonant with a behavioristic and 
mechanistic psychology. In terms of the latter type of 
psychology the genesis and behavior of a person may be 
stated from the standpoint of stimuli or patterns existing 
in the social milieu. The mechanist may state the case in 
this way: given an individual with a mechanism of such 
and such a nature, we may interpret his behavior in terms 
of the stimuli or patterns impinging on him; just as we 
may interpret the behavior of a billiard ball in terms of 
the external forces bearing upon it, once we have posited 
an internal] structure of defined or known type. It seems 
then the concept is capable of application by sociologists 
with varying philosophies of psychology, and such is being 
done. 

The second possibility mentioned above, namely, that of 
analysis of social phenomena in terms of groups conceived 
as entities is in reality but a corollary of the first. Here, 
however, the primary objective is not individual behavior 
but the larger aspects of collective life which we may deal 
with under such terms as institutions, mores, folkways, 
crowds, etc. This likewise has led to mystical conceptions 
as revealed in the more extreme and exaggerated examples 
of the use of such concepts as group mind, social organism, 
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the Hegelian state; but these exaggerations are not neces- 
sarily inherent in the view at all, as has long been evident 
to more temperate writers using those same concepts. Fun- 
damentally, a common ground in all such views is the idea 
of groups as conceivable entities in which the individuals 
temporarily are not in the focus of attention. 

A suggestion may be hazarded as to the methodological 
validity of the group as a center of interest in sociology. 
One may, it seems, take any aggregate as a pragmatic 
working base for scientific purposes. ‘Popularly there is a 
disposition to think of certain aggregates as realities which 
are contrasted with systems of relationships which are sup- 
posed to be rather mystical and intangible. Thus we con- 
sider the desk on which we are w riting as something stable 
and real, as contrasted with some larger aggregate, such as 
the solar system or a group of people not in immediate 
contact. As a matter of fact the table appears motionless 
and stable because of our defective sensory apparatus. We 
delude ourselves when we consider the table anything more 
than a system of relationships in which motion, not rest, 
is the reality. Were we equipped with a more powerful 
sensory mechanism we should be able to see motion in the 
table as clearly as when we see a football team executing 
a play in which every member is a part of a definite system 
of relationships. 

In the same way one who is an individualist in social 
science is so, perhaps in part, because he assumes the per- 
son as something real, as a thing in itself, rather than as 
a system of relationships among still indefinitely divisible 
particles, each of which, in turn, is a system in itself. 
From the standpoint of the chemist and physicist, the per- 
son may appear a hopelessly complex and gross thing. The 
individual, of course, is a convenient stopping place for 
one kind of thinking and of science, just as the cell is for 
another, and the molecule and electron for another. But 
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to get into the habit of assuming any one system of rela- 
tionships as exclusively real; to conceive of the individual 
as a bit of datum that is quiet, fixed, and definite in any 
unique sense is merely to fall prey to one’s own defective 
sensory apparatus. Such a pleasant dream is quickly dis- 
sipated when, for example, the visual powers are increased 
by scientific aids, such as the microscope. 

In view of the apparent endlessness of the atomizing 
process, at least pending discovery of the ultimate in the 
world of matter or energy, may we not assume any aggre- 
gate anywhere along the line as a convenient pragmatic 
resting place in a world of ceaseless motion, from which 
we may pursue our plan of understanding? As applied to 
sociology, is there not sufficient validity for taking the - 
group of human beings as a system of relationships which 
possesses sufficient cohesion of relationships to make it an 
observable phenomenon, capable of scientific exploitation? 
If this be granted, one may say it seems to be valid meth- 
odologically to proceed from the group to a lower order of 
relationships, the person, especially in a culture world. 
One might indeed have much to say for the view that a 
complete interpretation of the individual must be so con- 
ducted. At any rate such is the opinion of much of our 
sociology and anthropology. 


WS 


IF CIVILIZATION is preserved, or makes further advances, it will be 
because democracy can stand alone, and that democratic peoples 
have developed the qualities that make progress possible. Carver 
and Hall, Human Relations, p. 274. 


Tue concensus of scholarly opinion at the present time is to the 
effect that the Negro is not lacking nor markedly inferior in any es- 
sential element of character of mind; he appears to be approxi- 
mately equal to other races in his capacity to acquire civilization. 
Reuter, Population Problems, p. 275. 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
WHY AND HOW? 


EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 


Professor of Sociology, University of Cincinnati 


WE oFTEN fail to recall how recent is the development 
of general education. Blessed as we are with an ever wid- 
ening educational system, one which is daily endeavoring 
to cover still more fully the expanding needs of life, we for- 
get to look back and see how recent have been the begin- 
nings of democratic public instruction. 

Of the many distinctly discernible trends in our present 
educational life, perhaps none is more striking than that 
of specialized preparation for vocational fields. Expe- 
rience is a good teacher; but experience, undirected and 
working at random is a most expensive teacher, and takes 
an enormous tuition out of the errors of the learner, and 
at the expense of those who are being learned upon. 

Places still exist in the United States where standards are 
low, and persons are permitted to represent law, medicine, 
education, and the ministry without professional training ; 
but the whole trend of modern life is toward specialized 
preparation for the leading fields of life endeavor. Not 
only those fields which have been longest characterized as 
“professions,” but engineering, agriculture, commerce and 
business, general industry and many others now have their 
high grade vocational schools. The field of social work 
also reflects this trend. 

Social Work itself, defined by Southard and Garrett as 
“the detailed study of a better adjustment of social rela- 
tions,” as an organized and professional field, is very new. 
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It is one of the products of the renaissance of the century 
following the Industrial Revolution. The generations-old 
philosophy of individualism expressed its sympathy for 
the less-favored members of society’ chiefly in the individ- 
ualistic form of alms giving. The past century has seen 
the enormous development of institutional and organiza- 
tional care. But it has been left to our generation to per- 
ceive clearly that social work must not be a haphazard 
thing, growing erratically out of the good intentions of 
benevolently minded volunteers. Today we understand 
that one who undertakes social work is operating in the 
most delicate possible field—that of human adjustment, 
often that of human suffering, and limitation, and spirit- 
ual depression ; and none but one having skilled hands has 
any business to touch the delicate cords which must be 
fingered in adjusting human relations. 

Why should there be education for social work at all? 

1. Because social work involves its own technique and 
specialized method of doing its work. Technique may of 
course be acquired by trial and error method but that is a 
wasteful and a slow method. Worse still it is acquired at 
the expense of human beings and it may be at the cost of 
irreparable damage to them. Education is needed in order 
that the technique of the task may be acquired at a mini- 
mum of waste and error in application. Further, nearly 
everything to be done has in process of experience evolved 
“a better way” of being performed. Through education 
one has the advantage of the combined experience of others 
to fall back upon. One who is not confined merely to his 
own experiences is far more likely to discriminate as to 
which is the better way. Since social work has become a 
distinctly technical enterprise, this technique must be 
mastered in order to be properly performed and education 
is the surest and least wasteful way of mastering the tech- 
nique of any undertaking. 
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2. Because efficiency is in a large part dependent upon 
an all-round knowledge of the field. A thing cannot be 
known in isolation. It must be considered in its relation 
to related things. But it is not always apparent what 
things are related. Education is in a very real way a mat- 
ter of making clear existing relationships, hence of giving 
background and perspective which are direct contributions 
to larger efficiency. 

3. Because the untrained person is for the most part 
equipped merely with rule of thumb methods. Rule of 
thumb methods cover only rule of thumb situations. There 
is no reservoir of resources to draw upon when a situation 
arises where mere rule of thumb procedure does not apply. 

4. Because the untrained mind has of necessity a lim- 
ited horizon. This is simply another way of saying it lacks 
perspective and will therefore view everything, including 
its own task, in an unbalanced proportion. This is fatal to 
any large achievement and makes anything but immediate- 
task-performing a virtual impossibility. 

5. Because a liberal frame of mind is produced by edu- 
cation. The mind with a limited horizon, that works by 
rule of thumb, that lacks all-round knowledge of the field, 
that relies upon its own circumscribed experience rather 
than upon its experience supplemented and corrected by 
the accumulated experience of others—such a mind is not 
a liberal one. It is therefore not easily amenable to the 
change which is essential to progress. 

To all the foregoing we may add another most practical 
reason. Entirely aside from the advantage of the content 
of a thoroughgoing training for any profession, it must not 
be overlooked that the training process itself is a method 
of selection of high importance. First, it leads to the self- 
elimination of many unsuited persons. They discover a 
distaste or unfitness for the work in time to prevent their 
experimenting at the expense of unfortunate victims, who 
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suffer if made party to a trial and error method. Second, 
the period of training is one of observation and probation, 
which makes possible the weeding out of incompetents. 
Finally, the statistics amply demonstrate that those who 
thoroughly prepare for any vocation are far more likely to 
make a life calling than those who enter experimentally 
and without preparation. 

Little by little the tasks of social work have become more 
heavy, its field more clearly defined, its standards of work 
higher ; all of which conditions have been vastly augmented 
by the War. Today the call is for these responsibilities to 
be undertaken by specialists, and specialists are not born; 
they are dev eloped through specialization. Systematic ed- 
ucation is the most effective method of making specializa- 
tion possible. 

Such obvious reasons as the foregoing together with the 
example consistently furnished by other professions which 
have been obliged to face up to the same educational prob- 
lems in their own field, has stirred the field of social work 
upon this point in a most striking way. It has given birth 
to a demand for special education which is evidenced in 
many ways, especially the following: 

1. The increased number of applicants for apprentice- 
ship positions at little or no salary in connection with va- 
rious forms of social work. 

2. The creation by numerous local agencies of train- 
ing classes for the preparation of their own staffs. 

3. The large attendance of actual] and prospective work- 
ers upon institutional and short term extension courses of- 
fered under various auspices. 

4. The increasing attendance at the summer sessions of 
the established schools for social workers. 

5. The increase in the number and popularity of the so- 
called “practical” or “problem” courses in the social sci- 
ence departments of our colleges and universities ; and fi- 
nally, 
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6. The rapid increase in the number of institutions 
which are announcing courses and programs of training 
for social work. 

The founding of the New York School of Philanthropy 
in 1904 (after several years of experimentation with or- 
ganized school work by the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society) was the formal beginning of general provi- 
sion for social work training. The School for Social Work- 
ers established that same year under the joint auspices of 
Harvard University and Simmons College, the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, 1908, the St. Louis 
School of Philanthropy (now the Missouri School of So- 
cial Economy), 1908, the Philadelphia Training School for 
Social Work (now the Pennsylvania School for Social 
Service), the same year,—these indicate the birth of formal 
beginnings in this field. Partly due to the impetus of the 
War, but no doubt simply following out the logical trend 
which would to a marked extent have made itself manifest 
had the War not come, the organization of professional 
training provisions swept on until in 1922 (See Tufts’ Edu- 
cation and Training for Social Work: tables 11 and 12) 
twenty-one colleges and universities of the United States 
and Canada were maintaining separately organized schools 
of social work and five others were operating independent 
of university affiliations. These show an enrollment of 
1621 regular and 1483 special students. (Six hundred and 
three of the former number were reported from the New 
York School for Social Research which does not train for 
social work administration as such.) In addition there 
were fourteen colleges and universities which did not have 
a separate school but which maintained a program of train- 
ing for social work with 476 students enrolled in their dis- 
tinctively professional courses. 

Entirely aside from all the intrinsic values to be derived 
from education itself, this great development within the 
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field gives to any community a most significant answer to 
the question “Why Have Trained Service?” If a commu- 
nity does not have an educated social worker personnel, it 
will be under a handicap as compared with localities which 
do. It must have it in order to keep abreast of the time 
and up to the standard in its work. 

Probably we have reached a point where the important 

uestion is not one of whether there shall be education but 
rather one of how shall the opportunities for educational 
work in this field be extended. This can perhaps be more 
easily answered by dividing the field into two groups. 

Group One: Those not experienced, but who are looking 
forward to social work as a profession. For these it would 
seem that the most obvious answer is that which is given by 
the other leading professions. They should go to an in- 
stitution in which a thoroughgoing professional course can 
be obtained. It is obvious that schools are available; and 
people must confront the problem exactly as they would 
confront it if they were contemplating entering the profes- 
sion of law or medicine or teaching. The greatest obstacle 
in the way of their doing so will be found in the fact that 
even yet a great many local agencies, through sheer desper- 
ation at lack of availability of a trained personnel or 
through failure to recognize the importance of education, 
are willing to take untrained workers upon the staff; and 
it requires more courage and vision than many people have 
to go ahead and take a course of professional training if 
a position is available without preparation. 

Group Two: Those who are already engaged in social 
work and who cannot afford to drop out and take a full 
course. For them, other measures should be provided, 
none of them ideal but perhaps necessary during this tran- 
sition period. The following seem to be the possibilities 
along this line: 

1. The extension of summer school provisions in social 
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work to persons who would by some arrangement with 
their home boards secure leave of absence and continue 
their work, just as teachers take advantage of summer 
school educational courses. 

Abridged courses which very frankly operate on the 
principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, especially 
designed for workers who might obtain leave of absence 
for a year or so to go to school, but not for longer. 

3. Special arrangements for late afternoon and evening 
courses in connection with educational institutions in our 
larger cities where the social workers can attend on a part 
time basis after the day’s work is done. Some of our cities 
have worked out a service scholarship plan whereby stu- 
dents may work half time at a monthly salary and have the 
rest of the time free to attend school. It would seem 
desirable to have such provisions as this extended espe- 
cially to social workers from staffs of cities having no train- 
ing facilities themselves so that they might with less finan- 
cial burden carry on educational work. 

In conclusion let it be re-emphasized that we are in a 
period of transition. The question is no longer whether or 
not education for social work is desirable, but is rather that 
of what education to seek. The problems upon which Dr. 
Tufts has been working for the Russell Sage Foundation 
indicate both the importance of these problems and the ex- 
ceedingly practical approach toward their solution that is 
being made. 


Ir 1s important to society that welfare be general, that the poor 
should not always be with us. Weeks, The Control of the Social 
Mind, p. 68. 


CiviLizaTIon tends to extinguish its best stocks and thus to impov- 
erish its racial inheritance. Holmes, Studies in Evolution and Eu- 
genics, p. 133. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


A PERSON’s occupational activities over a period of time 
influence his social attitudes and give him an occupa- 
tional attitude of life. After observing men at work in 
many parts of the world, Whiting Williams concludes: 
“We tend to live our way into our thinking, more than we 
think our way into our living.” In comparing the reac- 
tions of persons of different occupations to the same social 
need, Gault has indicated the existence of an occupational 
attitude: 


The professional disposition or complex of the physician 
renders him suggestible in the face of situations that leave 
the carpenter untouched. He responds with enthusiasm to 
a movement for paving the streets because it “suggests” to 
him what never occurred to the proposers—the improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions.? 


An occupation involves unfinished activities or interests 
and these act as thought whirlpools. After studying edu- 
cational processes for many years, Finney puts the idea as 
follows: “Our interests predetermine our thinking ; seldom 
does our thinking select our interests.”* In pointing out 
the rigorous influence of occupation upon persons, a com- 
munity organization expert makes evident the existence 
of an occupational attitude: “So all men are prisoners to 


* Horny Hands and Hampered Elbows (Scribners, 1922), p. lx. 
* Social Psychology (Holt, 1923), p. 140. 
* Causes and Cures for Social Unrest (Macmillan, 1922), pp. 7-8. 
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their special work and point of view.”* Dewey offers sim- 
ilar testimony in his well known emphasis on “occupa- 
tional psychoses.” 

An occupation is a standardized, repeated and persistent 
type of activity. It is an habitual way of acting, or a com- 
plex set of ways of doing according to which persons make 
a living, and by which many find their largest and richest 
opportunities for social usefulness and personal develop- 
ment. 

Any type of doing concentrates the attention upon cer- 
tain objects and processes or values. The seeking of these 
values produces attitudes, or tendencies to act. Each oc- 
cupation has its characteristic attitudes, which, taken in 
the large, may be referred to here as the occupational at- 
titude. 

Each occupation has its own peculiar problems, its own 
demands upon the attention of its representatives, and its 
peculiar influence upon the latter’s mental development 
and social attitudes. Doing a thing or a set of things ac- 
cording to certain routines every day, in season and out, 
tends to create mental patterns. The occupation of driv- 
ing ox teams will produce a slow-moving mental pattern, 
while driving a taxicab in a large city will lead to quick- 
moving mental psychoses. Acting as motorman with the 
sign before one of “Don’t speak to the motorman” gives 
one a day’s work in a mental vacuum, while teaching 
classes of wide-awake, inquiring young people sharpens 
one’s wits and gives an intellectually alert mental complex. 
Correcting children’s mistakes in arithmetic, spelling, and 
reading for several hours daily over a period of years pro- 
duces a mistake-hunting mental pattern. 

Objects won in occupational activities become values, 
social values, which are paralleled by correlative attitudes ; 
and hence, each occupation is characterized by social atti- 


*H. E. Jackson, Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer (Dutton, 1922), p. 197. 
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tudes and values peculiar to itself. Business activity yields 
money profits, which becomes a chief value for business 
men, with its correlative monetary attitudes of life that 
characterize business men and often unconsciously influ- 
ence their extra-business thinking. Missionary activity 
bears fruit in “converts” who become “values,” and a con- 
vert-hunting attitude of life develops. In politics, “votes” 
are perhaps the chief “values” that are sought; they create 
a vote-hunting attitude. 

It would seem that two persons might start with about 
the same inherited predispositions, the same mental equip- 
ment, and by choosing different occupations, for example, 
one, a money -making occupation, and the other, a service 
occupation, such as missionary work, and at the end of 
twenty years have become “successful,” but have drifted 
so far apart in occupational and social attitudes as to have 
almost nothing in common. 

It appears that an ordinary person’s mental equipment 
is such as to fit him to succeed in any one of a number of 
occupations. “Rarely does it happen that talent is suited 
to one occupation only.” Occupational activity seems, 
however, to take the inherited stock of impulses and apti- 
tudes, and to be instrumental in organizing them into at- 
titudes and complexes, so that a given person’s thinking 
at the age of fifty is much different than it would have been 
had he followed some other occupation at which he might 
have succeeded equally well. 


OCCUPATIONAL EGOCENTRISM 


A person who has enjoyed his work in a given occupation 
and has succeeded in it is apt to feel that “his” occupation 
or profession is the most important of all. All of life be- 
comes organized habitually around one’s occupational ac- 
tivities. An anonymous writer, for example, illustrates the 
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point when he says: “The miller thinks that the wheat 
grows only in order to keep his mill going.” <A social psy- 
chological interpretation of the situation is given by J. M. 
Williams when he refers to a business man as follows: 


“In the course of his work his business became precious 
to him because it was that for which he had given his life, 
just as children are precious to the mother as that for which 
she has given her life, and the book to the author as that for 
which he has given his life. Life is precious and whatever 
one gives it for becomes precious.”® 


The egocentrism of occupation affects the wage earner 
and the capitalist alike. The effects of specialization, of 
working in relatively narrow grooves, in both cases is clear- 
ly evident. Hobhouse puts the situation this way: 


a 


The poor man maintains “my” right to work and wages 
as though the community whose system of exchanges makes 
work profitable and gives money wages their value had 
nothing to say tothe claim. The inheritor of wealth talks of 
“my” property, and resents interference with it by society, 
forgetting that without the organized force of the commu- 
nity and the rule of law, he could neither inherit nor be se- 
cure from moment to moment in his possessions.® 


In this connection the attitudes of teachers and even of 
college professors are often notorious. Each one is apt to 
believe sooner or later that the subjects which he teaches 
are more important than other subjects. If any courses 
of study are to be “required” each professor feels that his 
own should be recognized. A frank and conscientious 
student who in good faith tells a teacher of a given subject 
that he “didi.’t get anything out of that course” had better 
not enroll with that teacher again soon. 

The successful farmer feels the superiority of his occu- 


° The Foundations of Social Science (Knopf, 1920), pp. 57-58. 
* Elements of Social Justice (Holt, 1922), p. 26. 
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pation over other lines of activity, and does not conceal his 
attitude. If he be of the traditional type he boasts of his 
“independence,” and how he can do as he pleases on his 
own land. He openly expresses pity for the “poor fish” 
who coop themselves up in large cities, growing paler and 
paler; who wear white collars and develop dainty, silken 
hands. 

The hereditary leisure classes even proclaim the superi- 
ority of a no-occupational existence. They make an occu- 
pation out of doing nothing. They glorify afternoon teas 
and bridge parties into a dignified profession, scorning to 
soil their hands with manual labor. As their mental ca- 
pacities atrophy they become incapable of perceiving that 
their do-nothing existence, instead of being the highest oc- 
cupation of all, may be the least, most vapid, silliest, most 
unpatriotic, and most anti-social of all. 

Occupational attitudes and values become conventional 
and more or less fixed. Occupational literature furthers 
the traditions. Occupational journals cater to the occupa- 
tional minds of their respective constituents. Each boasts 
the occupational values it represents, until its readers be- 
come saturated with occupational pride, which in time may 
become occupational blindness. This tendency is fur- 
thered by the fact that a person usually takes one or sev- 
eral occupational journals, and rarely reads the journals 
representing other occupations. 

Occupational attitudes and values become fixed in group 
heritages. Children are trained in these traditional lines 
of thinking from earliest infancy. Table talk and family 
conversation have their occupational stimuli. Each occupa- 
tion tends to develop its own cultural heritages, slogans, 
beliefs, or even superstitions. These are sooner or later 
caught up by the individual and with modifications become 
a part of his thought life, creating for him an occupational 
attitude. 
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Each occupation has its own type of social inter-stimu- 
lation. People who are working at the same tasks come to- 
gether to exchange ideas. They have much in common and 
“shop talk” is a daily phenomenon. Occupational “shop 
talk” is a strong evidence of occupational influence on 
thinking, and of the large place which occupational think- 
ing holds in the lives of the workers in any field of activity. 
By daily meeting people of the same type as oneself, who 
are doing about the same thing in a similar way, one’s 
tendency to develop an occupational complex is magnified. 

Each occupation has its own organizations and institu- 
tions through which occupational attitudes and values be- 
come crystallized. These organizations may become highly 
developed and exert powerful control over their members. 
Gigantic business corporations, the well-established labor 
organizations, professional associations such as the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, or the American Medical Associa- 
tion—all set up occupational values, and rule in a more 
or less rigid way the occupational or professional attitudes 
of the respective membership. 

Occupational attitudes create class cleavages and other 
social divisions. Occupational values often come to be 
rated so high that occupational groups seek political and 
social power. Business organizations seek to control legis- 
lation; organized labor enters politics; and even profes- 
sional groups lobby, sometimes in questionable ways, for 
occupationally desirable laws. Occupational groups usu- 
ally begin to seek legislative aid for purely protective pur- 
poses. The next step is to attempt to control the whole 
government. 

Draper overemphasizes the importance of the occupa- 
tional attitude when he says: “Work makes the worker.” 
The evidence does not permit the adoption of an occupa- 
tional determinism theory, for work is only one factor in a 


* American Education (Houghton Mifflin, 1909), p. 227 
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person’s life and in the development of his social attitudes. 
It clearly is not wholly dominant. It may become a sub- 
ordinate factor if a person attempts to see himself in his 
occupational attitudes as persons in other occupations see 
him, if he will analyze the biases which his occupation gen- 
erates, and if he will establish habits of personal control 
over these occupational biases. 


Cw 


A circus means less than does city planning, but one would not in- 
fer this from the amount of ink used. Weeks, The Control of the 
Social Mind, p. 191. 


Nature still obstinately refuses to cooperate by making the rich 
people innately superior to the poor people. Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, p. 47. 


NaTuRAL scrENcE—the labor of quiet students. in laboratories, the 
triumph of man’s long struggle with the material world about him— 
is enlisted in the service of destruction. Ravage, The Malady of Eu- 
rope, p. 46. 


Crviiization through planning is yet to be developed; vision and 
co-ordinated effort for social well-being are less in evidence than are 
muddling through in response to instinctive tendency. Weeks, The 
Control of the Social Mind, p. 121. 


Co-operators the world over have made the mistake of using the 
language of profit-business. They should drop the old unsocial no- 
menclature. “Sales,” “profits,” and “dividends” are no part of co- 
operative business. Warbasse, Co-operative Democracy, p. 24. 


I sHoutp like to see horizontal transportation added to the “free 
list.” Already vertical transportation, in elevators, is free. Nothing 
could do quite so much toward preventing the dreadful diseases called 
cities as free horizontal transportation. Warbasse, Co-operative De- 
mocracy, p. 188. 





Book Notes 


EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS OF MANKIND. By Herman 
Kraatscu. Edited and enlarged by Adolph Heilborn. Trans- 
lated by Toseph McCabe. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1923, pp. 
316, 111 illustrations. 


In this able work by a fearless scientist, “a pioneer in every branch 
of science he investigated,” the evolutionary theory of the origin of 
man finds a staunch support. The author “constantly raised oppon- 
ents amongst the stubborn defenders of received opinions,” but kept 
on in his investigations, discussing the origin of the foot or showing 
how “the fin evolved into a limb and man from lower animal forms. 
But in neither body or mind is man a direct descendant of either 
apes or monkeys,” concludes the author. 

The most important contributions of the book are to the field of 
social origins. Prehistoric hunting, evolution of the shield, the de- 
velopment of speech, savage virtues, savage pets, evolution of cloth- 
ing, origin of head-dress, evolution of the home, murder by magic, 
mummy-making, prehistoric art, the early distribution of the human 
race—these are samples of the topics considered. Many are dis- 
cussed with too great brevity and yet altogether the book is a sig- 
nificant contribution to an understanding “of the early stages of 
human achievement.” E. S. B. 


STUDIES IN EVOLUTION AND EUGENICS. By S. J. Hotmes. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1923, pp. 261. 


In a scientific, broad-minded way the author discusses in essay 
form several fine topics in the field of heredity and eugenics. From 
the standpoint of racial welfare the author believes it is a mistaken 
policy to discourage early marriages. Birth control is favored if it 
is used “wisely,” that is, by those of poor racial stock and not to cut 
off the best racial stocks. Toward race mixture the author is unfa- 
vorable, not because it is bad, but because “we do not know that it 
is bad.” Civilization tends to extinguish its best stocks, for it is 
shortsightedly rating present welfare higher than a noble posterity. 
The author gives clear, unbiased discussion of biological and evolu- 
tionary problems, but in applying these principles to racial prob- 
lems he seems to underestimate the importance of social environment. 


E. S. B. 
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THE THEORY OF ORGANIZED PLAY; Its Nature and Signifi- 


cance. By Writu1am P. Bowen and Extmer D. Mirtcue-t. 
A. S. Barnes & Company, 1923, pp. ix+402. 

A constructive and comprehensive study of supervised play. Ad- 
dressed to those engaged in Americanization, education, and social 
and religious work as well as to physical trainers and playground di- 
rectors in recognition of their common relationship to play; and 
treating therefore, scoutcraft, and campfire girl activities, high school 
and college athletics, and the place of play in moral development 
and national character, as well as the conventional playground and 
community center problems. It contains a valuable bibliography and 
index, and will doubtless gain recognition at the head of the list, 
among the popular books on play, as a text book for undergraduates. 
Advanced students, however, will regret the ambiguities in the use 
of generic terms, the obsolescent psychology, the omission of accepted 
ethnological data, and the fragmentary and misleading sociological 
references employed in discussions of “the origin and nature of play.” 


C. E. R. 


OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Franx W. Brackmar and JouN 
L. Gitrin. Macmillan Company, Revised Edition, 1923, pp. 
vii-+-636. 

In this revision of a well-known text in sociology a few chapters 
have been dropped out and new ones added, such as one on “Social 
Results of Economic Activities.” Some reorganization may be 
noted, such as changing Part Seven on “The History of Sociology” 
into an appendix; a few concepts have been modified as represented 
by the change from “Social Forces” to “Socializing Forces.” 


A THEORY OF CONSUMPTION. By Hazer Kyrx. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1923, pp. xiv+298. 

In this monograph which received the first prize in Class A of the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx’ Prize Essays in Economics, the author has 
made a distinctive contribution regarding the relation of attitudes, 
values, and standards to economic problems of consumption. In the 
last half of the book a fine discrimination is shown concerning the 
ways that economic choices are made by consumers, and that stand- 
ards of living change and improve. The results, while incomplete, 
forecast the main emphasis that the new economics is taking. While 
the author’s use of social psychology at times is halting, it obtains 
results and reveals unlimited possibilities. E. S. B. 
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MAN’S PREHISTORIC PAST. By Harris HawtHorne WILDER. 
Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. viii+-463. 

The author, a professor of zoology at Smith College, attempts, with 
marked success, to place the prehistoric ages of man into correct 
perspective with the vaster stretches of time consumed in the devel- 
opment of lower forms of life. Of his six chapters, the first deals 
with “The Chronology of Prehistory,” the second with “Material and 
Methods,” and the sixth with “Known Types of Prehistoric Man,” 
while the intervening three are given to a very valuable account of 
the prehistory of the several great continental divisions. The chap- 
ters, being few in number, are treated fully, and are exceedingly in- 
forming, as well as composed in superior logical and literary style. 
Professor Wilder’s emphasis upon the methods and materials used 
in anthropology is exceptionally valuable, as is also his clear treat- 
ment of the geological aspects of the subject. Throughout the entire 
work there is evident a closely connected line of thought which gives 
an impressive unity ta the volume. The numerous illustrations are 
very well chosen, and constitute in themselves an instructive presen- 
tation of the subject. 

The author treats of such recent evidences as Rhodesian Man and 
the famous tooth found by Mr. Harold Cook in Nebraska, but makes 
no mention of the extraordinarily modern mandible and well worked 
flints of Foxhall in England, assigned to the Pliocene and thus as 
contemporary with Pithecanthropus erectus. In view of Professor 
Wilder’s assumption of the animal origin of man and the orthodox 
evolutionary series it would be interesting to see how he would 
handle the Foxhall finds. This omission does not, however, alter the 
fact that we have here a piece of work characterized by the highest 
scholarship and executed with a thoroughness and ability that will 
render it a widely recognized addition to the rapidly growing litera- 


ture of this subject. me. ¢. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF VITAL STATISTICS. By I. S. Fark, 
Yale University. W. B. Saunders Co., 1923, pp. 258. 

The author offers an elementary text dealing with the broad prin- 
ciples of statistics as related to human life in general and public 
health in particular. The book is designed for use in public health 
courses. Birth rates, infant mortalities, sickness rates, and adult 
mortality are the main themes. Many splendid graphs and tables 
are given, and an understandable and attractive treatment of vital 
statistics as related to public health is presented. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT; Studies in Compara- 
tive Religion, Legend, and Law. By James Georce Frazer. 
Abridged Edition. Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. xxx+-476. 

According to modern research, all civilized people have at some 

time merged from a cultural state much like that of the backward 
races of the present time. There is no reason to suppose that the 
ancient Hebrews were exceptional in this particular. In fact, their 
literature contains many references to practices and beliefs which 
appear to be survivals from a much lower cultural level. This book 
traces a number of these beliefs and institutions back to the earlier 
stages. The author has brought together a large number of tradi- 
tionary beliefs and customs of present-day groups and placed them 
side by side with those of the Hebrews. This comparative method 
makes it possible to view the history of Israel in a more rational way. 
The Hebrews, after all, were not miraculously set off against all 
other peoples by some divine decree, but developed slowly like others 
from a condition of savagery. This study of the folklore of the an- 
cient Hebrews tends to make this group stand out all the more when 
we note from what low depths of superstition and ignorance they 
rose to such heights of wisdom and virtue. This work is an abridge- 
ment of the author’s large three-volume edition. W. C. &. 


CHRIST OR MARS. By Witt Irwin. D. Appleton & Company, 
1923, pp. 188. 

In a clear startling style Mr. Irwin depicts the war spirit, the 
hatred, the militarism which essentially rules the world. Against this 
picture he describes the Church, purporting to interpret the Christ 
spirit, hiding along with publicans and sinners, princes and poten- 
tates, and failing to stem the manufacture of deadly gases and other 
implements of human destruction. Mr. Irwin, then, challenges the 
Church, men of good will, to act against organized hatred, militar- 
ism, narrow and false self-interest. Spiritual force in the United 
States is the only force that can save the world. Can it even save 
itself, against the inroads of poison gas as well as hatred? 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRISTIAN FAM- 
ILY. By Lurner A. Weicte. The Pilgrim Press, 1922, pp. 
ix+224. 

In this work in applied sociology the merits of the family as a pri- 
mary group and constructive principles are combined in a first- 
class study book for the training of parents. Questions and readings 
are appended to each chapter. 
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THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. By S. H. Ropertson. Har- 
court, Brace & Company, New York, 1923, pp. ix+171. 

The fourth in the series of Cambridge Economic Handbooks has 
for its immediate purpose the problem of control or government of 
men and women in the industrial sphere. The problem is whether or 
not it may be possible for persons to retain their character of self- 
directing human beings. In summing up the case for joint control 
of industry the author brings to the reader’s attention four often 
overlooked facts. (1) History shows that strength without respon- 
sibility is always liable to be recklessly used. Nothing can prevent 
the organized working class from possessing strength. (2) If pow- 
ers of negative control are employed for reasonable ends, they are 
apt to be proven an expensive and roundabout method of attaining 
objects. The liberty of the employer “to conduct his own business 
in his own way” is far from being absolute today. (3) Much con- 
structive talent among the working class is allowed to go to waste. 
(4)The psychology of the “average workman” is not so simple as 
commonly believed. A sense of security and a sense that he is not 
being “done” by somebody demand expression through the machin- 
ery of self-government. The individual desires to be a member of 
something. Therefore the author finally expresses the hope that 
Private Enterprise in the future will be more willing to respect and 
use in the service of industry the self-governing instincts of the mil- 
lions who carry out its commands. This is a distinctly worthwhile 


piece of work. M. J. V. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. By W. J. Perry. E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1923, pp. xv-+551. 

On the basis of a survey of India, Indonesia, Oceania, America, 
and Egypt, the author concludes that over this area was spread an 
archaic civilization which was of a higher type than any found in the 
same areas at present. There are also traditions of former inhabi- 
tants who were usually descendants from the sun. These “Children 
of the Sun” are indebted to the Egypt of the Pyramid Age from 
which flowed this civilization, The author states that there are no 
indications of independent origin of cultural elements but that there 
has been a spreading from one settlement to another away from the 
Egyptian center. This is a thorough-going study of the spread of 
culture through diffusion as over against independent origin. The 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to G. Elliott Smith who is an 
outstanding advocate of the extreme diffusionist theory of the spread 
of culture. W. C. S. 
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BUSINESS CYCLES AND UNEMPLOYMENT. Report of Com- 
mittee of the President’s Conference on Employment (1921). 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1923, pp. xl+405. 

About anything that anyone would want to find in the way of facts 
regarding business cycles and unemployment cycles can be found 
here, excepting the social psychological factors, perhaps the most 
important of all, such as the attitudes and values held by business 
men as causes of crises, and the attitudes of the unemployed, victims 
of business depression whose attitudes so often tend toward social 
unrest or revolution. After making a painstaking survey of all the 
objectively observable facts the Committee concludes in the words 
of Herbert Hoover that the causes of business slumps are “in the 
main due to the wastes, extravagance, speculation, inflation, over- 
expansion, and inefficiency in production developed during the 
booms.” The remedy is to be found in “more economic information” 
given to producers and distributers so that they will sense a crisis 
and act constructively and safely. E. S. B. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE WORK. By L. A. Boertticer. The Ron- 
ald Press, New York, 1923, pp. iv-+301. 


This interesting volume has for its particular theme the descrip- 
tive and historical analysis of the factors bearing upon the problem 
of welfare work. The whole question of welfare work is one that 
calls for such a study because of the confusion on the part of both 
employer and employee as to just exactly what attitude to assume 
toward it. Much of this confusion has been caused by ignorance of 
the real nature and purpose of welfare work. The book serves to 
clarify this. It might well have been made longer and more valuable 
by giving longer accounts of the historical and present-day studies. 
Some interesting sidelights are thrown on the welfare work of the old 
manors and guilds and on the experiments of Robert Owen, Edme 
Jean Leclaire, and the Krupps. M. J. V. 


RACE AND NATIONAL SOLIDARITY. By C. C. Josey. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923, pp. ix+227. 


The author scorns the prevailing idealism, internationalism, de- 
mocracy. He frankly proclaims the innate superiority of the white 
race and its principles of domination. He is against much of the eth- 
ical idealism of our age; he supports “our dominant economic posi- 
tion” because it is the basis of our culture. Many of his doctrines 
are modified forms of Nietzcheanism, and Prussianism of the Hoh- 
enzollern type. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AMONG INSECTS. By Wituiam M. Wuee ter. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1923, pp. vi+375. 

The materials in this splendidly printed and illustrated volume 
were given as Lowell Institute lectures in 1922. It would be difficult 
to find a more compact, and yet comprehensive and clear analysis of 
the social life of the social beetles, social and solitary wasps, social 
and solitary bees, and ants, than Dr. Wheeler has made. Choice 
materials are offered for the study of comparative sociology. 'The so- 
cial organizations of the social insects are significant for purposes 
of comparison with human social organization. The author finds that 
social habits have arisen at least twenty-four different times in as 
many different groups of insects. Nature’s efforts in communal or- 
ganization are startling. These extraordinary manifestations of gen- 
eral organic cooperativeness represent relatively stable accomplish- 
ments; they can be made the subject of experimentation; they “show 
up” by comparison some of the weaknesses in human organization. 


E. S. B. 


THE MALADY OF EUROPE. By M. E. Ravace. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1923, pp. 250. 

If there is anyone who still believes that war is the best method, 
or even a good method by which to get social ideals adopted or to 
make the world safe for democracy, he should promptly read Mr. 
Ravage’s book. After reading he will be apt to conclude that war, 
far from saving democracy, has wrecked democracy, and in the 
wrecking has nearly destroyed civilization and taken the spiritual 
power out of Christianity. Mr. Ravage’s thesis is that because of 
“the war to end war” the peace of the world today is less secure than 
ever. By holding aloof, the United States is shortsightedly assuming 
that she is following the safest course for herself, not to mention for 
Western civilization which is in danger of succumbing. Let America 
speak for the council table rather than let the blood of revolution 
come— this is the author’s urgent plea. 


ECONOMICS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By Benjamin R. An- 
pRews. Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. 623. 


The author examines “the business of housekeeping and home 
making” from the standpoint of the administrative and financial 
problems involved. Housekeeping, food, clothing, household opera- 
tion, household capital, and resources—these are some of the spe- 
cific topics. A dispassionate textbook account is given of the eco- 
nomic technique of household management. 
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ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN. By Donatp A. Mackenzie. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1923, pp. xiii+-257. 

This history of man in Britain from the Ice Age to the Roman 
Period is exceedingly well done. The author, as pointed out by G. 
Elliott Smith in the Foreword, is a special student of the customs and 
beliefs of the whole world, and he has accordingly emphasized the 
evidences of cultural or social, as contrasted with physical anthro- 
pology. He rejects the now waning notion “that in all parts of the 
world man had of necessity to pass through the same series of evo- 
lutionary stages of progress.” The earliest inhabitants of Britain, in 
his view, were of the Cré-Magnon race, followed by fair Northerners 
of Maglemosian culture and dark Iberians of Azelian-Tardnenoisian 
culture. The latter portion of the volume is occupied with a detailed 
discussion of Druidism in Britain and Gaul and of ancient pagan dei- 
ties; of the lore of charms; and the worship of trees and wells. Val- 
uable chapters in the earlier part treat of the domestication of the 
dog, and of Neolithic trade and industries, especially metal-working. 
There are seventeen full-page plates which are exceptionally fine. 


C. aS. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND THE CROWD. By J. Lionet Taytor. Small, 
Maynard & Company, n. d., pp. 222. 

The author criticizes “democracy” and shows how the crowd feel- 
ings of the populace are not at all in keeping with the intellectual 
idealism that is usually credited to democracy. He urges a more 
careful study of crowd. psychology and leans toward an aristocratic 
theory in the sense of rulership by the best few. A weakness in his 
discussion is his static conception of the masses; he does not ask that 
the masses be educated, and brought to a level where they will be 
better able to express democracy. He does not observe that “the 
best” are descendants, if one goes back far enough, of the herd, the 
crowd, and the primitive. 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS. By Viaprmir 
G. Simxuovitcu. The Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. vi+-83. 


The historical setting of Jesus’ teachings is given with remark- 
able insight. Still more remarkable is the light cast upon the mean- 
ing of these teachings. Eschatology and other theological doctrines 
fall before this penetrating light of history. It is easy to see after 
reading this historical statement why Jesus did not work out a com- 
plete social system of thought, but dealt so largely with individuals. 
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POPULATION PROBLEMS. By E. B. Reuter. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1923, pp. xi+338. 

Dr. Reuter’s book will at once become a standard work. It is clear, 
concise, and valuable. After discussing traditional phases of popu- 
lation problems the author attacks such topics as “The Problem of 
Quality,” “The Conventional Classes and Native Ability,” “Race 
and Race Mixtures,” “The Problem of Inferiority,” and “The Prob- 
lem of Superiority.” It is in these chapters that the author’s best 
work is done. The chief differences in races are cultural, their “in- 
feriority” or “superiority” seems to depend on the time when they 
are observed. Immigrants have been both good and bad; so was our 
Colonial ancestry, partly superior and partly inferior social riff-raff. 
Definite restriction and selection of immigrants is advocated on the 
ground that our country is filling up. E. S. B. 


CRIME, ABNORMAL MINDS, AND THE LAW. By Ernest B. 
Hoac and Epwarp H. Wituiams. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1923, pp. xxiv+405. 

This book is based largely upon the author’s experience in crim- 
inological work in connection with courts. A large number of case 
histories are presented from this practical work. In this book the 
biological factor in abnormal behavior is given a prominent place. 
Mental abnormality, which is considered an outstanding cause, is 
treated at some length. To deal with crime, then, eugenics is a most 
important instrumentality by means of which weak strains may be 
eliminated. ‘There is a very good discussion of the anomalous posi- 


tion of the expert in court where the lay jurors and lawyers hold 
sway. W. C. S. 


THE ATTITUDE OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TOWARD 
MOTION PICTURES. By Ctarence A. Perry, National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 1923, pp. 54. 

A total of 37,500 returns from as many high school boys and girls 
are tabulated. The questionnaire method was used. Almost a clean 
bill of health is given motion pictures by these children who are ask- 
ing, however, for a considerable advance in the art, taste, and whole- 
someness of motion pictures. This statistical study is superficial and 
practically valueless as far as getting at child attitudes in a scientific 
sense is concerned, or finding out the really helpful and harmful ef- 
fects. It does not touch the influence of films in molding children’s 
attitudes toward sex relationships, toward marriage, the family, or 
any such important problems. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL POLICY. By James Forp. 
Ginn & Company, 1923, pp. xiii+-1027. 

The starting point is social philosophy in this source book of read- 
ings. One hundred and thirty-two excerpts averaging about eight 
pages in length are given. Part One is devoted to statements of so- 
cial purpose, following Peabody, Dewey, Bosanquet, Hobhouse. Part 
Two deals with social method, including statistics, legislation, educa- 
tion, eugenics. Part Three aims to apply the principles of Part One 
and Part Two to three social problems—defectiveness, poverty, 
crime. 

The author’s emphasis on social method in his brief “Introduction” 
deserves special comment. His analysis is: (1) discovery and state- 
ment of conditions, (2) discovery and statement of needs, (3) ascer- 
tainment of causes, (4) formulation of standards or norms, (5) for- 
mulation of a technique to raise conditions to the norms, and (6) 
application of the technique. The social psychological approach, the 
getting at human experiences, a diagnosis of attitudes as basic socio- 
logical methods are not developed. On the basis of the author’s 
hypothesis the “readings” are well chosen, and contain valuable 
materials. 


LANGUAGE. By Epwarp Sapir. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1923, pp. vii+258. 

After recognizing the social psychology of language, the author 
analyzes functional and structural qualities, dwells at length on 
grammatical concepts and processes, and on linguistic structure. In 
the chapter on “Language as a Historical Product,” he shows how 
language drifts or changes with new features coming in and old ones 
slowly dropping out. How languages influence each other and dis- 
tinctions between languages are pointed out in this careful and stimu- 
lating work. 


SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE ON THE MODERATE INCOME. 

By Mary H. Aset. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923, pp. 251. 

In this intensely practical book the housewife particularly will find 

a fund of helpful materials. Some of the chapter titles are: The Fi- 

nancial Partnership, the Time Element in Housework, the Savings 

Fund, the Housewife’s Contribution through House work, the House- 

wife’s Contribution as Buyer and Manager, the Advancement Fund, 

the Family Budget. Women in becoming business managers of 
homes as well as mothers will find this book unusually useful. 
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A NEW PROMISE FOR LAW AND ORDER. By Henry B. Hic- 
cins, LL. B., Justice of the High Court of Australia. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1923, pp vii+181. 

The publishers deserve praise for bringing out in book form three 
articles that have appeared in the Harvard Law Review, and addi- 
tional chapters from the pen and experience of the President of the 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 1907-1921, of Australia. In 
the first chapter there is a remarkable statement of thirty-three prin- 
ciples of action which have characterized the Court of Conciliation 
in dealing with the problems of capital and labor. The differences 
between “basic” and “secondary” wages and the rules for determin- 
ing women’s wages as distinguished from men’s wages are noteworthy 
among the various points presented. The jurist has concluded four- 
teen years’ experience with the belief that human life is the only 
wealth (p. 168); that there is no valid ground in the nature of things 
why those who supply the capital as set off from those who supply the 
labor should have the’ sole direction of industry. 


THE CONTROL OF THE SOCIAL MIND. By Arann D. Weeks. 
D. Appleton & Company, 1923, pp. xvi+263. 

The author applies some of the principles of psychology to certain 
social phases of life. The book deals with a phase of applied psy- 
chology, such as the application of habit, memory, accurate think- 
ing, motives, suggestion, in modern life. It is not clear what the au- 
thor means by “social mind”; neither can the book be called a social 
psychology. A common sense point of view prevails and on the 
whole a splendid social spirit is exhibited. A repeated plea for a 
greater application of the principles of mind to the problems of civi- 
lization is made. From instinctive control to thought control of so- 
ciety— is the basic proposition. E. S. B. 


GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER. By James Farrcrieve. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Second Edition Revised. 

The theme is familiar, namely, that geography has controlled, not 
caused human history. The author treats the subject by taking 
one region of the earth’s surface after another and points out how 
geographic factors have been control elements in the human history 
of each region. Considerable stress is placed upon the sources of 
physical energy as being vital to civilization. With the passing of 
coal supplies and the utilization of the solar rays for energy, domi- 
nant civilization may develop in the Torrid Zone, even in the Sahara 
Desert. 
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AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF FORMOSA. By Janet B. 
Montcomery McGovern. Small, Maynard & Company, 
1922, pp. 220. 

This book contains the substance of observations made during a 
two-years’ residence in Formosa. Even though addressed to the gen- 
eral reader it has much of interest to the specialist in ethnology. This 
study shows the disintegrating influence of contact with groups on a 
higher cultural level. Under the present Japanese system of “benev- 
olent assimilation” the aboriginies seem to be decreasing quite rap- 
idly in numbers. The general moral tone is also lowered through the 
contacts. In this group mother-right is more fully developed than is 
usual among simple groups of the present. Women occupy a promi- 
nent place in the social organization. The writer tries to do justice 
to the native point of view. She shows that when due allowance has 
been made for the handicap under which the Formosan tribesman is 
placed, he is playing the game of life as well as he can. 


W.C.S 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL CON- 
SCIOUSNESS IN CHINA. By James B. Wesster. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1923, pp. xi+-323. 

This book shows that China, on account of Western influence, has 
changed too rapidly to make the necessary adjustments to the new 
conditions. Christian education has been quite aimless in facing the 
resulting problems. The curriculum must be reorganized on the ba- 
sis of social service rather than for the mastery of traditional sub- 
jects. The mission schools must take into account the recent devel- 
opments in education lest they attempt to impose outgrown Western 


beliefs upon the Orient. W. C. S. 


THE PROSPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION. By Ber- 
TRAND RussEtt and Dora Russett. The Century Company, 
1923, pp. 287. 

The authors preach effectively against class consciousness and 
class control, without insisting on a specific socialization of personal 
attitudes. They believe in evolution rather than revolution. They 
deplore modern industrialism, and even praise China for its lack of 
emphasis on “progress’ and “efficiency,” two factors which as inter- 
preted in Western civilization, are among “its greatest enemies.” They 
have little confidence in a “centralized bureaucratic state socialism,” 
but seek an idealistic socialism and internationalism. 








Periodical Notes 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to So- 
cial and Political Theory. The contributions made by Charles A. 
Ellwood to the psychological phase of sociology are discussed and 
a summary of his sociological principles is set forth. Harry E. 
Barnes, 1 he Sociological Review, Oct. 1923, 286-295. 


The Minimum Wage and Efficiency. Increasing efficiency is ob- 
tained by paying wages that will command a high enough grade of 
employee to make it unnecessary for the employer to put in most of 
his time directing and correcting errors of inefficient, under-paid 
people. Edward A. Filene, The American Economic Review, Sept. 
1923, 411-416. 


Social Work as it Contributes to the Strengthening of Family Life. 
Social work must devote its chief energies to repairing the wrongs 
of industry, the mistakes of housing, and the insufficiencies in edu- 
cation and recreation, thus making for a more wholesome social 
order and a sounder family life. Karl De Schweinitz, Journal of So- 
cial Hygiene, Nov. 1923, 449-459. 


What is Maladjustment? The object of the social worker’s minis- 
trations should be the individual or group which is out of adjust- 
ment with some section of his environment; an individual is socially 
unadjusted when he finds himself unable to integrate harmoniously 
with any or all of the groups which represent his vital interests. E. 
C. Lindeman, The Survey, Nov. 15, 1923, 189-191. 


A Comparison of the Intelligence of Mexican, Mixed, and Full 
Blood Indian Children. In a study of Mexican, Mixed, and Full 
Blood Indian children by means of The National Intelligence Test, 
it was found that mixed bloods ranks first, Mexicans second, plains 
and southeast Indians third, Pueblos fourth, and Navajos and 
Apaches fifth. The scores of nomadic tribes excel those of the sed- 
entary tribes. Thomas R. Garth, Psychological Review, Sept. 1923, 
388-401. 
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The Human Element in Prohibition Enforcement. Since war 
days, when the public willingly acted as prohibition agents for the 
men in uniform, there has been a decided change in the conscience 
of the people. There can be true enforcement only when the buying 
of liquor, like the receiving of stolen goods, will be considered “bad 
form” in society. T. Henry Walnut, Annals of Amer. Academy, 
September, 1923, 201-207. 


Progress in Social Case Work. The next fifty years will see more 
scientific diagnoses and evaluations; better records; a more har- 
monious integration of the hundred specializations of today; the art 
of dealing with people by the case work method carried into many 
more fields of human relations; more research, clearer international 
conceptions, and treatment going forth in the clear light of science. 
Gordon Hamilton, The Family, July 1923, 111-117. 


Divorce. The home is not sacred unless the people who live in it 
have some notion of what constitutes sanctity, and the only way you 
can train youth to respect marriage as an institution is pragmatic- 
ally—by giving it the spectacle of marriages that are, so far as is 
humanly possible, without flaw. The way to begin may be to make 
marriage more difficult and divorce more decent. Katherine Fuller- 


ton Gerould, The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1923, 460-470. 


Our Interpretation of the True Place of Family Life. The family 
as an institution must still give something of the simplicity of the 
blood bond; something of the strength of clan membership, and 
more of the partial affection which sets each personality in its best 
light. Individualizing the members of the family while considering 
the family life as a whole is the means of keeping the institution in- 
tact. Gertrude Vaile, The Family, October, 1923, 153-155. 


Permanence or Impermanence of Marriage. The interests of the 
child, that is, the spiritual interests of future humanity must be ac- 
corded more prominence than the happiness of the man and woman. 
Binding ties are of value when they develop in man his highest pos- 
sibilities, and the marriage tie becomes the most powerful of all in 
that it constitutes a continual quest for that which is fine in the per- 
sonality and nature of the other, and hence stimulates its develop- 
ment. Felix Adler, Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1923, 20-43. 





Round Table Notes 


Vira statistics is the logic of the statistical method applied to the 
fundamental events of human lives. Falk, Vital Statistics, p. 22. 


SociaL organization and social relationships (today) are about 
where agriculture was in the crooked-stick stage. Weeks, The Con- 
trol of the Social Mind, p. 22. 


THE PRESENT evidence gives ground for the belief that there is no 
such thing as an inferior race in the old sense of that phrase. No 
race is lacking in any essential characteristic of the human mind. 
Reuter, Population Problems, p. 275. 


Prosiems of the population fall into two main divisions. On the 
one hand is the question of number and increase; on the other is the 
question of capacity and social worth of the individuals composing 
the group. Reuter, Population Problems, p. 6. 


Our SUPERIORITY in war does not rest essentially on our disputed 
superiority as soldiers. It rests essentially on our undisputed supe- 
riority in organizing and equipping with deadly engines of destruc- 
tion vast armies of men. Josey, Race and National Solidarity, p. 60. 


Tue Fietp of social psychology includes as a study of processes, 
mental reactions in the manifold relationships of the individual to 
society; and as a study of products, the many outcomes of mind in 
social institutions, such as law, religion, fashion, custom, art, morals, 
and language. Weeks, The Control of the Social Mind, p. 8. 


WE nor only tolerate but foster in our midst whole parasitic 
trades, institutions, castes, and nations. Hordes of bureaucratic, 
grafting politicians, middlemen, profiteers, and usurers, a vast and 
varied assortment of criminals, hoboes, defectives, prostitutes, white- 
slavers, and other purveyors to antisocial proclivities, in a word, so 
many non-productive, food-consuming, and space-occupying para- 
sites that their support absorbs nearly all the energy of the independ- 
ent members of society. Wheeler, Social Life Among the Insects, 
p. 198. 





